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PUBLISHER'S    PREFACE. 


At  "Washington,  on  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Birth 
Day,  1911,  I  heard  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill  deliver  the  oration 
herewith  presented  in  type.  I  was  so  moved  by  the  excellence 
of  this  "masterpiece  of  eloquence,"  as  the  Washington  papers 
described  it,  that  I  sought  and  obtained  Dr.  Hill's  permission 
to  publish  it  in  this  form,  for  wide  dissemination.  I  trust  its 
readers  may  share  the  pleasure  and  profit  I  derived  from  the 
best  speech  on  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War  I  ever  heard;  and 
that  its  study  may  lead  to  a  clearer  conception  of  Lincoln's 
character,  and  still  greater  love  and  reverence  for  the  principles 
he  championed. 

The  oration  was  delivered  in  the  New  National  Theatre, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hon.  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  presided ; 
and  many  eminent  clergymen  and  representatives  of  the  National 
Government  occupied  seats  on  the  stage.  Over  two  thousand 
men  were  present,  including  CoDgressmen,  Senators,  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  representative  men  from  through- 
out the  country. 

Speaker  Cannon,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Dr.  "Hill's  ability  as  a  convincing  and  eloquent 
orator.     He  said: — 

"The  need  of  the  hour  is  for  preachers  who  know  how  to 
combine  business,  politics  and  religion.  Preachers  who  have  a 
grasp  upon  public  affairs,  and  who  combine  the  qualities  of  the 
prophet  and  statesman.  We  have  such  a  man  with  us  this  after- 
noon. I  heard  Dr.  Hill  preach  once  for  fifty  minutes  on 
'The  Kingship  of  Patience/  to  my  great  delight.  When  he  fin- 
ished I  said  to  myself: — 'Why,  those  are  my  thoughts  exactly— 
but  I  never  could  get  them  all  together  ! '  They  say  he  also  makes 
a  good  political  speech.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  him  on  the  political  platform." 

Dr.  Hill's  oration  lasted  an  hour.    Frequently  it  was  greeted 

with  prolonged  applause,  while  at  its  close  he  received  a  veritable 

ovation. 
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Providential  Leaders. 

Providential  Men  are  priceless.  Their  careers  are  the 
beacons  of  human  progress.  Their  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the 
richest  legacy  of  mankind.  They  are  lights  kindled  upon  the 
dome  of  the  centuries,  illumining  the  mental  and  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  world.  History  is  the  story  of  their  epochal  deeds, 
and  Civilization  the  lengthened  shadow  of  their  exalted  souls. 
Serving  most,  they  are  the  greatest.  They  come  at  great  inter- 
vals, representing  vast  issues,  founding  imperishable  institutions 
and  wielding  an  immeasurable  influence.  Only  about  once  in  a 
hundred  years  does  some  solitary  prophet  stand  in  our  midst 
unannounced,  proclaim  his  message,  fulfill  his  mission,  and  then 
vanish  as  mysterious^  as  he  arrived,  leaving  behind  a  memory 
half  mortal  and  half  myth. 

Victor  Hugo  says,  "The  summit  of  the  human  mind  is  the 
ideal  to  which  God  descends  and  man  ascends.  In  each  age, 
three  or  four  men  of  genius  undertake  the  ascent.  From  below, 
the  world's  eyes  follow  them.  'How  small  they  are,'  says  the 
crowd."  But  on  they  go,  by  scarped  cliff  and  yawning  abyss, 
through  storm  and  cloud  and  night,  until  they  reach  the  summit, 
where  they  catch  great  secrets  from  the  lips  of  God.  AVe  must 
look  yonder,  above  the  cloud  line  of  history,  if  we  would  see 
them.  Theirs  is  a  select  circle  of  picked  personalities.  There  is 
no  primacy  among  them.  Genius  is  equal  to  itself.  They  are 
all  the  greatest.  There  is  no  method  for  striking  the  balance 
between  Abraham  and  Moses,  or  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  or 
Cromwell  and  Wellington,  or  Washington  and  Lincoln,  or 
McKinley  and  Taft.    . 


They  were  Providential  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  a 
prophet.  They  do  not  wear  the  same  robe  nor  work  in  the 
same  role.  The  sheepskin  mantle  of  John  the  Baptist  is  no 
more  necessary  to  a  modern  prophet  than  is  the  bow  of  Ulysses 
to  a  modern  soldier.  Prophets  come  upon  different  missions :  one 
as  a  patriarch  like  Abraham  ;  another  as  a  law  giver  like  Moses  ; 
another  as  a  warrior  like  Joshua;  another  as  a  disturber  and 
avenger  like  Elijah  ;  another  as  a  reformer  like  Luther  ;  another 
as  a  regenerator  like  Wesley;  another  as  a  patriot  like  Wash- 
ington ;  another  as  an  emancipator  and  deliverer  like  Lincoln  ; 
another  as  a  defender  and  expansionist  like  McKinley;  another 
as  outrider  and  crusader  like  Koosevelt  ;  another  as  a  peace- 
maker and  statesman  like  Taft. 

Tardy  Appreciation  of  Great  Men. 

Someone  has  said  that  "A  saint  is  a  good  man  dead  one  hun- 
dred years,  cannonaded  then  but  canonized  now."  It  was  the 
Galilean  who  said,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country."  This  is  the  history  of  all  prophets:  Stones  have 
been  their  bed  and  bread.  Lincoln  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  his  day  he  was  slandered  and  maligned,  criticised  and 
cartooned,  assailed  and  assassinated. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been.  Aristeides  was  banished  because  he 
was  known  as  "Aristeides  the  Just."  A  monument  now 
stands  upon  the  spot  from  which  Bruno  started  heavenward  in 
a  chariot  of  fire.  John  Bunyan  penned  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" in  a  dungeon.  Wellington  was  mobbed  in  the  streets  of 
London  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama,  was  arraigned  by  a 
factious  mob  and  condemned  to  death.  He  repelled  his  accusers 
by  reminding  the  people  that  it  was  an  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Zama.  and  then  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  voluntary  exile, 
where  he  died. 

Yesterday  we  called  Washington  a  fastidious  aristocrat,  Lin- 
coln a  buffoon,  and  McKinley  a  designing  imperialist.  To-day 
we  set  these  men  on  Olympus  with  the  gods  and  speak  of  them  as 
patriots  and  prophets.  For  living  prophets  we  have  epithets; 
for  dead  ones,  epitaphs.  About  living  prophets  we  have  opinions, 
about  dead  ones  we   have   judgments;  but  they  must  be   dead 


a  long  time — so  dead  as  not  to  hear  one  word  of  praise,  so  dead 
that  what  we  see  is  a  specter  rather  than  a  palpitating  person- 
ality. They  must  be  dim,  far  away  shadows,  coming  and  going 
at  midnight  as  at  midday,  taking  up  no  space,  disputing  no  am- 
bitions, contesting  no  claims,  awakening  no  resentments — so  dead 
that  we  can  get  credit  for  magnanimity  in  the  expression  of  de- 
ferred gratitude ;  so  dead  that  where  we  have  begrudged  BREAD 
we  may  lavish  BEATITUDES. 

Better  to  recognize  and  honor  these  peerless  toilers  while  they 
are  in  our  midst  than  to  wait  until  they  become  myths.  Could 
Lincoln  in  his  day  have  heard  the  faintest  echo  of  the  tumultu- 
ous applause  which  now  greets  his  name,  the  incomparable  bur- 
den which  crushed  his  heart  would  have  been  lightened,  and  the 
solitary  night  through  which  he  passed  would  not  have  been 
starless.  Could  McKinley  have  heard  the  agonizing  groans  of 
the  disconsolate  nation  which  wept  above  his  dreamless  dust, 
his  arm  would  have  been  mightily  strengthened  during  the  dark 
and  ominous  days  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  And  I  ven- 
ture the  suggestion  that  there  is  another  in  our  midst,  to  whom 
an  advance  instalment  of  the  eulogy  due  him,  will  contribute 
more  to  his  inspiration  and  success  than  whole  burnt  offerings 
of  praise  when  the  cumulative  story  of  his  marvelous  achieve- 
ments shall  at  last  be  written. 

EXACT  JUSTICE  is  the  order  of  the  Universe.  "When,  there- 
fore, we  see  the  investment  a  man  makes  of  himself  in  his  own 
age,  constantly  yielding  larger  dividends  through  succeeding 
ages,  we  may  know  that  such  a  man  failed  to  get  all  that  was 
due  him  when  he  lived.  Not  without  good  reason  are  favors 
shown  this  mortal  or  that  by  the  tireless  order  of  flying  suns. 

Lincoln's  Exalted  Character. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  grown  more  during  the  years  that  have 
followed  his  martyrdom  than  any  other  man  in  history.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  subtle,  intangible,  ever  enlarging  per- 
sonality rising  around  us  like  an  atmosphere  ?  There  is  no  other 
explanation  than  this :  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High,  here 
upon  a  divine  mission,  creating  an  epoch  in  which  he  towers  as 
the  central  figure,  even  as  the  Colossus  of  the  Desert,  above  all 
the  neighboring  gods  standing  upright  upon  their  pedestals. 


Rightly  to  measure  the  Providential  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  we  must  glance  at  his  early  environments.  Born  as 
lowly  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  hovel,  he  was  surrounded  with  a 
poverty  that  was  as  disheartening  as  it  was  abject;  yet  through 
it  he  made  his  way,  single  handed  and  alone,  with  no  chart  but 
his  comprehensive  mind,  no  compass  save  his  resolute  will,  no 
light  but  that  from  heaven.  That  was  the  poverty  in  which  his 
manhood  grew,  unrestrained  by  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
untainted  by  the  poison  of  prodigality.  His  school  days  were 
limited  to  a  few  months,  and  his  books  to  a  few  volumes;  yet 
Providence  built  that  little  library  into  the  foundation  of  the 
colossal  character  that  was  being  fashioned. 

Look  at  the  list:  the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
a  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Weem's  Life  of  Washington. 
That  was  his  curriculum,  and  it  could  hardly  be  improved.  He 
did  not  go  through  the  university,  but  two  or  three  universities 
went  through  him.  Holland  sslys,  ''The  poverty  of  his  library 
was  the  wealth  of  his  mind."  It  was  like  a  little  mountain 
ravine  through  which  the  flood  rushes  with  greater  fury  on 
account  of  its  narrowness.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  those  works 
were  wrought  into  his  life.  The  Bible,  which  was  always  within 
his  reach,  developed  that  great  Integrity  which  was  incapable 
of  dissimulation;  that  great  Faith  which  was  incapable  of  be- 
wilderment; that  great  Justice  which  was  incapable  of  vindic- 
tiveness ;  that  great  Piety  which  was  incapable  of  parade ;  that 
great  Patience  which  was  incapable  of  petulance ;  and  that 
great  Love  which  was  incapable  of  exhaustion ! 

Lincoln's  Prophetic  Realization  of  His  Destiny. 

We  find  the  initial  impulse  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  exalted  character 
in  his  faith  in  the  supernatural.  When  a  boy.  he  trudged  fifty 
miles  through  the  wilderness  to  secure  a  minister  to  give  to  his 
dead  mother  a  Christian  burial.  Moses  heard  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  burning  bush ;  Abraham  Lincoln  heard  it  in  his  inner 
consciousness. 

On  the  11th  day  of  August,  1837,  we  see  him  with  a  company 
of  lawyers  and  doctors  in  a  band  wagon,  on  their  way  from 
Springfield  to  a  camp  meeting  at  Salem.  All  the  way  out  he 
was  in  a  merry  mood ;  his  jokes  occasioned  continued  laughter. 
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Beaching  the  ground,  Dr.  Peter  Akers,  one  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  West,  was  just  beginning  his  sermon  on  "The 
Dominion  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  object  of  the  sermon  was  to 
show  that  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  could  not  come  until  slavery 
was  destroyed,  and  that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  a  great  Civil 
War.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  the  Doctor  paused 
and  exclaimed,  "Z  am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
but  a  student  of  the  prophets.  As  I  read  prophecy,  American 
slavery  will  come  to  an  end  in  some  near  decade,  probably  in  the 
Sixties."  (This  was  in  the  Thirties.)  Then,  reaching  the  climax 
of  his  argument,  as  if  moved  by  inspiration,  he  cried  out,  ' '  Who 
knows  but  that  the  Man  tvho  shall  lead  us  through  this  strife 
may  be  standing  in  this  presence!"  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  in  the 
aisle,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  preacher. 

That  night,  returning  to  Springfield,  he  was  strangely  silent. 
At  last,  a  member  of  the  company,  one  of  the  doctors,  who  was 
a  close  friend  of  Lincoln's,  turning  to  him,  asked,  "What  did 
you  think  of  that  sermon  V  A  few  moments  of  profound  silence 
followed,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  answered,  "I  never  thought  such 
power  possible  to  mortal  man.  Those  words  were  from  beyond 
the  lips  of  the  speaker.  I  believe  he  spoke  by  inspiration."  Then, 
pausing  for  a  few  moments,  continuing,  he  said:  "The  doctor 
has  persuaded  me  that  slavery  will  go  down  in  the  crash  of  a  Civil 
War,  and  you  may  be  surprised  at  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but 
when  he  was  describing  the  Civil  War,  I  distinctly  saw  myself, 
as  by  second  sight,  bearing  an  important  part  in  that  strife." 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  his  office  late.  His 
partner,  without  looking  up,  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  you  have  been 
wanted."  Then,  looking  at  Lincoln,  he  exclaimed,  "Why,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you?"  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  about  the  ser- 
mon and  said,  ' '  I  never  heard  such  words  from  mortal  lips.  The 
sermon  seemed  to  be  directed  to  me.  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
shake  off  the  conviction  that. I  shall  be  involved  in  that  tragedy." 
From  that  hour  until  his  martyrdom,  he  never  doubted  the  im- 
portant part  he  would  bear  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Some- 
how, his  soul  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Infinite.  It  was  as  a 
sensitized  plate,  immediate  in  its  registration  of  the  influence  of 
the  supernatural. 

See  him  there  on  that  black  Friday,  the  day  of  that  terrible 


tragedy,  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  with  the  members  of 
his  cabinet  about  him.  The  Silent  Soldier  had  just  come  up  from 
Appomattox.  Lee  had  surrendered;  Sherman  was  in  front  of 
Johnston,  and  Grant  was  anxious.  President  Lincoln  said, 
"General  Grant,  dismiss  your  fears;  I  know  that  Sherman  has 
whipped  or  is  to-day  whipping  Johnston."  The  General  started 
up  to  the  front  of  his  chair;  every  Secretary  faced  in  upon  the 
President.  Silence  prevailed  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  Grant, 
turning  to  Lincoln,  asked,  "How  do  you  know?"  Mr.  Lincoln 
answered,  "I  know  because  I  had  my  old  dream  last  night,  the 
same  old  dream  I  have  had  before  every  great  victory.  I  had  it 
before  Antietam,  before  Vicksburg  and  before  Gettysburg,  and 
I  had  it  again  last  night."  General  Grant  replied,  "There  is 
nothing  in  dreams!"  to  which  President  Lincoln  answered,  "I 
can't  help  what  you  think,  General,  I  know  to  the  contrary.  It 
was  the  same  old  dream :  I  was  in  a  queer  shaped  vessel,  going 
at  an  inconceivable  speed,  over  an  unknown  sea,  toward  an  in- 
visible shore.  I  know  Sherman  has  whipped  or  is  to-day  whip- 
ping Johnston." 

Not  only  teas  he  responsive  to  the  supernatural,  but  his  was  a 
definite  faith.  He  believed  in  Almighty  God,  in  His  Word,  in 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  personality  and  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1860.  just  prior  to 
the  November  election,  he  said  to  Mr.  Bateman,  Secretary  of 
Education  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  "Mr.  Bateman,  come  into  my 
room,  I  want  to  talk  with  you. ' '  Mr.  Bateman,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. Mr.  Lincoln  then  locked  the  door,  took  up  a  little 
book,  looked  it  over  for  a  few  moments,  and  said,  "This  book 
tells  me  how  every  man  in  Springfield  is  going  to  vote.  Here  are 
twenty-three  ministers;  all  but  three  are  going  to  vote  against 
me,  and  they  are  all  professed  Christians.  I  have  carefully  read 
the  Bible,  and  I  do  not  so  understand  it,"  drawing  a  Bible  from 
his  pocket.  ' '  These  men  know  that  I  am  for  freedom  in  the  ter- 
ritories, freedom  everywhere  the  Constitution  will  permit,  and 
that  my  opponents  are  for  slavery.  With  this  Book  in  their 
hands,  in  the  light  of  which  human  bondage  cannot  live  a 
moment,  they  are  going  to  vote  against  me.  I  do  not  understand 
it  at  all!" 

Then,  walking  about  the  room,  he  paused,  and  with  trembling 


voice,  said,  "I  know  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  hates  injustice 
and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming,  and  I  know  that  His  hand 
is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  and  a  work  for  me,  and  I  feel  that  He 
has,  I  believe  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing,  but  TRUTH  is  every- 
thing. I  know  I  am  right,  because  I  know  that  liberty  is  right, 
for  Christ  teaches  it  and  Christ  is  God.  Douglas  doesn't  care 
whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down;  but  God  cares,  and 
humanity  cares,  and  I  care;  and  with  God's  help  I  shall  not  fail. 
I  may  not  see  the  end,  but  it  will  come,  and  I  shall  be  vindicated, 
and  these  good  men  will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their  Bible 
aright. ' ' 

His  Faith  in  God. 

Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  God,  in  His  Word,  and  in  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

See  him,  starting  from  Springfield  to  Washington,  to  be 
inaugurated  President.  What  a  thrilling  picture!  There  he 
stands  on  the  steps  of  the  car,  in  the  midst  of  the  falling  snow 
and  of  the  falling  tears  of  the  friends  of  a  lifetime.  He  said,  ' '  I 
now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  if  ever  I  shall  return.  I  go  to  a 
task  greater  than  that  committed  to  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot 
succeed ;  with  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Pray  for  me  to  that 
Being,  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you  and  be  every- 
where present  for  good.  Let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your 
prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 

Thus  we  see  that  he  believed  in  a  personal  God,  a  God  who  was 
more  to  him  than  a  vast  abstraction,  devoid  of  attributes,  more 
than  a  universal  law  or  a  pervading  force,  a  personal,  imminent, 
overshadowing  God,  in  Whose  Providence  he  had  an  abiding 
faith.  Nor  did  he  trust  Providence  alone  in  his  personal  affairs ; 
he  believed  that  God  was  guarding  the  country,  and  he  never 
failed,  in  private  or  public  life,  to  give  clear,  unmistakable  ex- 
pression to  his  faith.  His  proclamations  all  bodied  forth  this 
faith.  November  16,  1862,  he  issued  an  order  in  which  he  said, 
"The  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  best  sentiments  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a  due 
regard  for  the  Divine  Will  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the 
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Army  and  Navy  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  strict  necessity." 
And  again,  "At  this  time  of  public  distress,  men  may  find  enough 
to  do  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  country,  without  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  vice  and  immorality. ' ' 

Announcing  the  victory  at  Gettysburg,  he  called  upon  the 
people  to  "Remember  and  reverence  God  with  the  profoundest 
gratitude ;"  and  he  appointed  August  6,  1863,  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving "to  render  the  homage  due  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  in- 
voke the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  the  anger  which 
has  produced  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  Rebel- 
lion, to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents,  to  guide  the  councils 
of  the  government,  to  comfort  the  suffering  and  to  lead  the  whole 
nation  through  paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine 
Will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union  and  fraternal 
peace." 

His  Faith  in  Prayer. 

Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  believed  in  God,  but  he  believed  in 
Prayer,  and  he  practised  it.  Frequently  he  was  heard  to  say, 
' '  I  have  been  driven  to  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  T  have  nowhere  else  to  go."  Once  he  said,  "If  it  were  not 
for  my  firm  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  me,  in  the  midst  of  such  complication  of  affairs,  to  keep 
my  reason  on  its  seat."  Mr.  Murdock,  the  reader  and  actor, 
was  a  guest  at  the  White  House.  A  few  years  ago,  he  made  this 
statement  over  his  own  signature:  "I  was  disturbed  that  night; 
I  could  not  sleep.  I  got  out  of  my  bed.  It  was  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  went  out  into  the  hall.  I  heard  a  strange  moan- 
ing. Going  along  the  corridor,  I  noticed  a  door  slightly  ajar,  and 
looking  in,  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln,  lying  on  his  face  upon  the  floor, 
praying  for  wisdom  and  strength  to  save  the  Republic.  I  turned 
around  and  went  away  softly  as  I  could  o\Ter  the  velvet  carpet, 
feeling,  every  step  that  I  took,  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God.  From  that  hour,  I  never  doubted  how  the  war 
would  terminate." 

General  Sickles  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  at  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln  called  upon  him. 
General  Rusling,  now  living  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  also 
in  the  hospital,  and  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War," 
authenticates   the   incident   which   I   am   about   to  narrate,   the 
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details  of  which  I  received  directly  from  the  lips  of  General 
Sickles.  When  President  Lincoln  called  upon  General 
Sickles,  the  General,  looking  up,  asked,  "Mr.  President,  were 
3rou  not  alarmed  during  the  Gettysburg  days!"  to  which  the 
President  quietly  answered,  "No,  General,  I  was  not.  Some  of 
our  people  were,  but  I  was  not.  Stanton  thought  we  had  better 
put  the  archives  on  a  gunboat,  but  I  thought  we  would  come  out 
all  right."  General  Sickles  then  asked,  "President  Lincoln, 
why  were  you  not  alarmed1?"  The  President  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  said,  "Now,  General,  you  have  asked  me,  I  guess  I 
will  have  to  tell  you.  /  went  into  my  room,  locked  the  door,  got 
down  upon  my  knees  and  said,  0  Lord  God,  I  have  done  abso- 
lutely everything  I  can  and  now  you  must  help!  and  God  told  me 
that  he  would  give  me  Gettysburg,  and  I  believed  Him. ' '  Gen- 
eral Sickles  asked,  "President  Lincoln,  what  about  Vicks- 
burg!" Vicksburg  was  farther  away,  and  with  limited  tele- 
graphic facilities,  news  was  not  received  so  soon.  This  was  Mon- 
day, July  5th.  On  Sunday,  July  4th,  Vicksburg  had  fallen ;  the 
news  had  not  yet  reached  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  ' '  Gen- 
eral, Vicksburg  is  all  right.  When  the  Lord  promised  me  Gettys- 
burg, I  then  put  in  Vicksburg,  and  He  is  going  to  give  me  the 

whole  thing ! ' ' 

God  Ruled  at  Gettysburg. 

The  Confederacy  reached  its  high  water  mark  at  Gettysburg. 
The  battle  was  precipitated  by  a  mistake.  The  charge  of  the 
First  Minnesota,  resulting  in  a  death  rate  of  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  men,  all  but  three  commissioned  officers  being  killed 
in  five  minutes,  broke  the  world's  record  for  fatality.  Pickett's 
famous  charge  and  repulse  reached  the  front  rank  of  bloody 
eminence.  At  sundown,  General  Meade  was  bewildered,  not 
knowing  what  step  to  take  next,  when  a  strange  and  irresistible 
impression  moved  him  to  order  up  his  reserves.  At  daylight  he 
was  ready  to  meet  the  Confederate  advance.  He  had  a  similar 
experience  the  second  night-,  with  a  similar  successful  result. 
TELL  ME  THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  INSPIRATION!  Why  was 
he  rightly  directed  at  a  time  when  the  destiny  of  the  nation  was 
at  stake  f  Whence  the  light  in  those  days  of  darkness,  by  which 
he  moved  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  victory? 

As  I  stood  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Gettysburg,  a  few  years 
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ago,  my  guide  indicated  more  than  one  place  where  victory  was 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,  places  where  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  on  any  rational  basis  why  the  Union  army  was  not 
annihilated.  Take  a  little  look  at  the  field.  The  first  day,  the 
Confederates  fell  back  through  the  village ;  the  second  day. 
General  Sickles,  advancing  over  the  open  field  before  him,  was 
signally  repulsed.  Then  forces  to  his  right  were  moved  to  his 
support,  leaving  the  works  in  the  rear  entirely  deserted.  Just 
then,  Johnston,  eager,  alert,  and  defiant,  swung  round  Culp's 
Hill  and  dropped  into  those  deserted  works.  As  he  did  so.  he  was 
seized  with  a  strange  fear,  exclaiming,  "This  is  a  Yankee  trap, 
a  Yankee  TRAP!  We  will  stay  here  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 
— That  delay  lost  the  Confederacy  Gettysburg.  Johnston  staid 
and  staid,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  him  was  the  bulk  of  the  Union  supplies— UNPROTECTED. 
A  mere  squad  could  have  gone  forward  and  ended  Gettysburg 
without  resistance. 

But  no  squad  went  forward,  the  supplies  were  not  captured 
and  the  Union  was  not  destroyed.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  WHY 
JOHNSTON  DID  NOT  GO  FORWARD.  Explain  why  he  hesi- 
tated when  victory  was  within  his  grasp ;  why  Gettysburg  was 
not  taken  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  not  invaded  and 
destroyed ;  why,  at  that  critical  moment,  the  stars  in  their  course 
were  arrayed  against  the  Rebellion;  why  the  Confederate  lines 
were  SHATTERED  AND  LEE  WAS  DRIVEN  SOUTHWARD^ 
followed  by  his  disconcerted,  demoralized  army? 

Ah,  I  find  the  secret  yonder  in  the  "White  House,  where  the 
ashen-faced,  broken-hearted  Lincoln  plead,  face  to  face,  with 
Almighty  God,  as  Washington  supplicated  at  Valley  Forge,  cry- 
ing out  from  the  depth  of  his  anguish:  "0  LORD  GOD,  I 
HAVE  DONE  EVERYTHING  I  CAN,  AND  NOW  YOU 
MUST  HELP !  SAVE  OR  WE  PERISH ! ' '  The  God  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  Cromwell  and  Wellington,  Washington  and 
Grant,  heard  the  agonizing  cry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Union  was  saved.  "The  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much." 

The  Initial  Strength  of  the  Confederacy. 

Did  ever  a  man  step  into  the  forefront  of  national  peril  and 
responsibility  at  a  more  critical  time?    Demoralization  filled  the 
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air.  The  Navy  consisted  of  forty-nine  vessels,  forty-five  of  which 
were  in  distant  seas.  The  Treasury  of  the  Government  was 
stranded  and  its  credit  was  mined.  The  Confederacy  was  more 
than  a  name ;  it  was  a  veritable  Colossus,  commanding  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world  powers,  yes,  and  the  sympathy  of  vast  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  the  North;  thoroughly  organized, 
abundantly  munitioned,  ably  officered,  and  more  desperately 
purposed  than  Nany  rebellion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 

Against  this  organized  Rebellion  intrenched  within  marshes, 
bayous,  and  mountain  fastnesses,  towering  beneath  the  burning 
edge  of  a  semi-tropical  sky,  we  pitted  the  "Rail  Splitter  from 
Illinois,"  and  so  wisely  did  he  plan,  so  patiently  did  he  wait,  so 
fervently  did  he  pray  and  so  courageously  did  he  command,  that 
in  four  brief  years  his  forces  marched  from  Sumter  to  Appo- 
mattox— wading  every  streamlet  and  river,  scaling  every  hill- 
side and  mountain,  marching  over  every  plain  and  through 
every  valley,  pouring  forth  their  blood  without  stint  and  offering 
up  their  LIVES  without  complaint,  in  order  that  LIBERTY  and 
NATIONALITY  should  be  the  guardian  angels  of  our  free 
institutions.  And  to-day  we  are  one  nation,  North,  East,  South 
and  West !  One  glorious  Flag  floats  above  a  land  without  a  serf, 
a  servant  or  a  slave.  And  would  you  know  the  secret  of  these 
wondrous  achievements f 

Would  you  know  what  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  regarded  as  the 
secret?  Hear  him  on  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  in  response  to 
the  greetings  of  a  large  delegation  of  Quakers  from  Iowa :  "I 
am  upheld,  inspired  and  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  God's  peo- 
ple. No  one  is  more  deeply  than  myself  aware  that  without  His 
favor  my  highest  wisdom  is  but  foolishness  and  that  my  most 
strenuous  effort  would  avail  nothing  beneath  the  shadow  of  His 
displeasure.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  any  one  subject  upon 
which  all  good  men  may  agree  it  is  in  imploring  the  gracious 
favor  of  the  God  of  our  fathers  upon  the  struggle  our  people 
are  making  for  the  preservation  of  their  precious  civil  and 
religious  heritage." 

Abraham  Lincoln  Was  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  member  of  the  visible  church,  but  he 
was  an  attendant,  patron  and  friend  of  the  church.    In  response 
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to  the  greetings  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  conveying  to  the  President  the  sympathy  and 
pledged  support  of  his  administration  by  that  body,  he  wrote  a 
letter  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  valued  historic  documents  of 
Methodism,  in  which  he  said:  " Nobly  sustained  as  the  govern- 
ment has  been  by  all  the  churches,  I  would  utter  nothing  which 
might  in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  any ;  yet  without 
this  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  by  its  greater  numbers  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to 
the  hospital  and  more  prayers  to  Heaven  than  any.  God  bless 
the  Methodist  Church,  bless  all  the  churches,  and  blessed  be  God 
who  in  this  our  great  trial  giveth  us  the  churches." 

No.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  allied  with  the  visible  church;  but 
tried  by  all  the  tests  of  the  great  invisible  and  indivisible  church : 
by  his  faith  in  Almighty  God  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  ;  by 
his  recognition  of  the  presence  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  world ;  by  his  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  ; 
by  his  systematic  and  persistent  study  of  the  Bible ;  by  his  sin- 
cere attempt  to  bring  his  life  into  harmony  with  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible;  by  his  simple  and  steady  trust  in  an  overshadowing 
Providence  ;  by  his  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  seen 
in  the  gentleness  of  his  treatment  of  his  enemies ;  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  opposition  and  malediction,  "being  re- 
viled and  reviling  not  again;"  by  his  reverence  for  the  Sabbath 
and  the  respect  for  it  which  he  enforced  in  the  Army ;  by  his  love 
of  truth,  justice  and  liberty,  his  exemplification  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  Christian  manhood,  his  faith  and  courage  and 
hope,  his  sympathy,  sacrifice  and  love,  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  temperance,  responding  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Eepublican  Party  to  notify  him  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dency, "Gentlemen,  we  must  pledge  our  mutual  healths  in  the 
most  healthful  beverage  which  God  has  given  man,  the  only  bever- 
age I  have  ever  used  or  allowed  to  be  used  in  my  house,  pure, 
cold  water,  fresh  from  the  spring;"  and  by  his  proverbial  hon- 
esty, honesty  to  God  and  country  and  fellow  man — I  present 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  CHRISTIAN  MAX,  whose  character 
stands   without   taint   or   scar,   worthy   the   emulation   of  every 
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man  who  aspires  to  the  highest,  the  truest  and  the  best  in  human 
life. 

Lincoln  Was  God's  Chosen  Servant. 

Surely  he  was  God's  elect.  He  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  Circumstances  did  not  create  him ;  evolu- 
tion did  not  evolve  him ;  accident  did  not  make  him ;  history  can- 
not explain  him.  He  was  the  Melchisedec  of  his  time,  ' '  without 
beginning  or  encl  of  days,"  suddenly  appearing  and  more  sud- 
denly disappearing,  the  priestly  Mediator  between  the  North  and 
the  South ;  his  strident  voice  heard  like  one  of  old,  crying  in  the 
Wilderness,  "A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF  CAN- 
NOT STAND!"— -that  voice  again  heard  at  the  forefront  of  the 
nation,  sobbing  like  a  broken-hearted  father  over  rebellious  chil- 
dren, "We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection!" — and  that 
voice  heard  still  a  third  time,  pitched  to  the  key  of  Sinai,  pealing 
above  the  thunders  of  war,  "EVERY  DROP  OF  BLOOD 
DRAWN  BY  THE  MASTER'S  LASH  SHALL  BE  PAID 
WITH  ANOTHER  DRAWN  BY  THE  SWORD." 

Yet  through  all  these  utterances  and  unfoldings,  he  was  the 
same  providential  man  from  first  to  last ;  the  politician  blazing 
the  way  for  freedom  through  the  tangled  forests  of  the  frontier ; 
the  law  maker  in  legislature  and  Congress,  pursuing  his  convic- 
tions with  unflinching  zeal  and  supporting  them  with  an  oratory 
which  was  as  simple  as  it  was  direct;  the  exalted  statesman, 
excelling  at  the  points  of  their  greatness  the  most  experienced  and 
sagacious  men  of  the  time ;  the  great  President  sobbing  amid  the 
horrors  of  a  bloody  war ;  the  unwavering  Chieftain  directing  the 
issues  of  that  war  with  ' '  the  infallible  instinct  of  victory ; ' '  and, 
last  scene  of  all  in  this  mournful  drama,  the  Christian  martyr, 
wrapped  in  the  Flag  to  which  he  had  rendered  "the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion" — his  life  an  incomparable  EPIC  and  his 
death  an  incomprehensible  TRAGEDY — Statesmen  his  Eulo- 
gists, Nations  his  Pall  Bearers,  Humanity  his  Mourners,  his 
sacred  dust  guarded  forever  by  the  twin  angels  of  his  Immor- 
tality, Liberty  and  Nationality! 

SURELY  HE  WAS  GOD'S  ELECT! 
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